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A systematic collection of such expressions, and 
of phrases figies, as e. g., vae n'isto=^= 'entre- 
tanto' (Coelho, Gont. pop. portug. 69 : Vaen'isto 
veiu-lhe uma carta d'um amigo dizendo . . .); 
coddle < ' que e d'ele' = 'where is ' (Nobiling, 
Rom. Forseh. 16, 145 : Cadele ten pente de 6ro, 
para pentear ten cacheado ?) and mal haya = 
'maldicho' (Alarcon, NifLo de la Bola, New 
York, 1903, p. 114 : Mal haya sea el dinero), 
would be of great value to the student of syntax 
and semasiology. 

359 : " Quigd nao p6de explicar-se por qui 
sapit, pois s nao daria g em portugu6s, nem o z ou 
g, do hespanhol quiza, quiga; tem de se admittir 
quid sapit, onde ds davam regularmente esses 
sons, como em Gongalo e Gonzalo, de Gund 
'sahus." 

Here two important points are overlooked. In 
the first place, intervocalic ds does not regularly 
yield -g, as is clearly shown by adsatis > assaz 
(cf. e. g., Ford, OSp. S. 104-107). to say nothing 
of Leite's different treatment of ds in his 
derivation of assi from adsie (see p. 90). In the 
second place, Gund 'salvus presents the group 
nds, and is therefore not a case in point. Hans- 
sen (Span. Gramm., § 18, 8) conjectures influ- 
ence of qui soil upon qui sapit ; Morf (Arehivf. 
n. S., 1910, 125, p. 269), setting aside this 
view presumably on the ground that qui scit 
did not live long enough to affect the s of 
qui sapit, suggests influence of quigas < quid 
sapis, an attractive explanation based upon 
the conjectural development of intervocalic ds 
to p. Zauner, in his review of Hanssen's book 
(LB.f. g. u. r. Ph., Dec, 1911, 408) revives 
the formula qui sapit -J- quern sapit (also adopted 
by Meyer- Liibke, Einfuhrung 47) which Ford 
( Old Sp. Sib. 72) hesitates to accept on account 
of the unexplained absence of n in quiga, quigas. 
Menendez Pidal, in his Manual', §§ 63, b ; 128, 
2, and in Cantar de Mio Cidi, 175 and n (1911) 
815, adheres to qui sapit, ascribing in i, 175 the 
-g for s in the examples there cited ' ' a infl uencia 
dialectal, la del ceceo, que en la segunda mitad 
del siglo xvi se extendi6 visiblemente por Anda- 
lucfa." 1J While some of the cases quoted may, as 

12 Baist, Orwndriss i ! , 898, would see in quiga an iso- 
lated instance of the influence of the Andal. ceceo upon 
the Castilian s. 



he himself admits (cf. Ford, I. e. 68-72), be due 
to other causes, his theory will, in my opinion, be 
justified by a further collection and scrutiny of the 
evidence. It is in accord with the fact that Ara- 
bic writers of the twelfth century and the alja- 
miado texts represent the Spanish and Portuguese 
-g by sin (see e. g., Goncalves Vianna, Rev. lusit. 
2, 333 ft ; Ford, I. e. 158 ff. ; Menendez Pidal, 
Yuguf 24-25). ls 

363-396, The author gives us here a short but 
instructive list of incorrect modes of expression 
current in the every-day language, both spoken 
and written, of Lisbon. Such faulty usage, in his 
opinion, is due to the insufficient acquaintance of 
the people with its classical writers, the increasing 
neglect of Latin, and the influence of the French 
language, superficially acquired and translated. 
The only book on the use of Gallicisms in Portu- 
guese which our author is able to recommend to 
writers for guidance is the Glossario das palavras 
e pases da lingua franceza, etc. , published by 
Fr. Francisco de S. Luis at Lisbon in 1827, a 
work mentioned (with the earlier date of 1816) 
by Coelho in his very instructive chapter on O 
Neologismo (in Questoes 50-65)," which Leite 
does not mention. 

H. R. Lamg. 
Yale University. 



John Lyly: Contribution a YHistoire de la 
Renaissance en Angleterre, par Albert Feuil- 
lerat. Cambridge University Press, 1910. 

Among the many scholars who of late years 
have been attracted to a searching study of 
Lyly's works, M. Feuillerat has easily taken 
first rank by reason of his recent prodigious 
volume, John Lyly. The work cannot, however, 
be viewed alone for the insight it gives into the 
life and genius of Lyly; as M. Feuillerat re- 
cognizes in his subtitle, its value lies also in 
the amount of light it can throw not only upon 

13 Ford, Old Sp. B., p. 79, now proposes qui te *sapet as 
a probable solution of the question. 

14 A new treatise on Gallicisms in modern Portuguese is 
therefore a desideratum. 
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the history of letters but upon the history of 
manners in the adolescing Renaissance. 

The work shows, on the whole, comprehen- 
siveness of view, thoroughness of research, and, 
especially in the more purely literary criticism, 
unusual range and mastery of detail as well 
as great critical acumen. And by no means 
our smallest debt to the author is for the 
charm of his own style. The first part of the 
volume, with its flood of new light on Lyly's 
life, deserves only the highest praise. M. 
Feuilleratfs discovery of John Lyly's descent 
from the grammarian William Lyly is his most 
significant contribution to our knowledge of 
Lyly's life, and one follows with a good deal of 
zest his account of this literary family. In 
many other respects the author has vitalized 
our conception of Lyly's personality. Espe- 
cially does his knowledge of the history of 
England and of the lives of her leaders during 
the period enable him to make Lyly a realistic 
figure in the court group. The second part of 
the work, also, contains a number of superior 
sections which might be pointed out. In par- 
ticular, the study of euphuism is an admirably 
clear, rounded, and convincing presentation of 
the nature and development of the fad. In 
much of his work, M. Feuillerat is of course 
indebted to the researches of his predecessors, 
but there is little, one feels, which has not been 
mastered and presented with fresh power. 

It is in interpreting Lyly's relationship to the 
great social and literary tendencies of the day 
that the author is confronted with his most 
difficult task; and here, in spite of his excep- 
tionally broad knowledge of the field, it is at 
times impossible not to feel that he has looked 
too narrowly at the matter in hand, failing to 
weigh justly the probable influence of the larger 
literary movements of the age upon certain 
phases of Lyly's work. The Anatomy of Wit 
may be taken as an example. M. Feuillerat 
regards the Anatomy as a serious moral treatise, 
whose primary purpose was to sound a caveat 
to the young Englishman of the period against 
the degenerating influences of Italianism. This 
interpretation of the Anatomy helps to commit 
him to a view of Lyly as hostile to the Italian 



influence, a view which colors his whole treat- 
ment. "Les attaques de Lyly centre l'ltalia- 
nisme prouvent surabondamment qu'il n'6tait 
pas seauit par l'ltalianisme," he declares (p. 
60, n. 3). He is right in stressing Lyly's 
strong bent toward English ideals and morals; 
but I believe that Lyly came at an age 
when, for a writer of the court at least, 
a large debt to Italy, or rather to English 
Italianism, was well nigh inevitable. One who 
follows M. Feuillerat, however, is likely to lose 
sight of this indebtedness of Lyly's generation 
to Italy — a result which could hardly have been 
intended. 1 Certainly Lyly's type of Action, in 
incident and in characters, is akin to that shown 
in stories translated from Italian; and there 
are too many contemporary allusions to man- 
ners of gallants and to customs at court as 
derived from Italy to doubt the influence upon 
the courtly custom and play depicted by Lyly. 
Further, M. Feuillerat, looking not so much to 
literature as to the follies in manners acquired 
by travelers and brought to court, is inclined 
to neglect the fact that the influence of Italy 
was noble and idealizing in many of its phases. 
In explaining his theory that the Anatomy is 
a direct attack on Italianism, the author over- 
stresses, after all, the didactic nature of the 
work. The story, he tells us, is of secondary 
consideration with Lyly, a mere vehicle for 
moral instruction (p. 291, etc.). Then, hard 
put to it to explain this spasm of moral zeal 
on Lyly's part, he declares that the Anatomy 
is to be regarded as representing a brief period 
in Lyly's life when, whether in sincerity of 
heart or not, he allied himself with the more 
serious and moral Englishman, the work pro- 
bably being in particular an effort to curry 
favor with the ruggedly Anglican and moral 
Lord Burghley. The difficulties of this posi- 
tion are manifold. M. Feuillerat himself re- 
cognizes the fact that the effect of the Anatomy 
was not to strengthen the bond with Burghley 

1 Here and there, of course, M. Feuillerat does take 
into account the influence of Italian'sm on Lyly 
(cf. pp. 67, 68; 151, n. 3; 194; 286; etc), but he is 
inclined to minimize the relation (cf. pp. 60, el 3; 
378, n. 2; etc). 
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but to cast in Lyly's lot more irretrievably 
with the Italianate and dissolute Earl of 
Oxford. It is in accounting for the popularity 
of the Anatomy that M. Feuillerat seems to me 
to strike at the root of the matter, when he 
says that, shorn of its tedious moralizing, 
" V Anatomy of Wit apparaissait comme une de 
ces 'frivolites' italiennes, delices de la societe 
polie, et qui se trouvaient, dit-on, dans tous 
les 'cabinets' des beautes d'alors" (p. 74). 
The Anatomy of Wit was first of all, I take it, 
a tale intended to please, betraying, in fact, 
the influence of the very Italianism which M. 
Feuillerat supposes Lyly to be attacking. Nat- 
urally, however, pleasure is bountifully inter- 
spersed with the profit so dear to the age. 
Indeed, it does not seem to me necessary to 
interpret the serious tone of the Anatomy in 
terms of Lyly's personal convictions or experi- 
ences at all; it was an inheritance, part of a 
writer's stock in trade around 1580. 

But, if M. Feuillerat has overemphasized the 
didactic nature of the Anatomy, he has corre- 
spondingly slighted the didacticism that runs 
through the remainder of -Lyly's work. In 
other words, there is to my mind no radical 
change in the underlying moral purpose of 
Lyly's work. M. Feuillerat rightly sees in the 
moral tone of the Anatomy the influence of the 
school to which Lyly's grandfather belonged. 
The kinship is readily apparent here, for Lyly 
was dealing with a literary genre which, as yet 
little developed in England, was naturally sus- 
ceptible to the influence of the didactic prose 
writers whose note of stern morality had been 
dominant in the literature of the early Eenais- 
sance. But, though one of the best phases of 
the author's treatment is his claim for a strong 
Anglicism in Lyly's work, he does not make it 
clear that the moral seriousness of practically 
all English literature before Lyly lends an 
undercurrent of purposefulness to everything 
Lyly wrote, even the plays that seem to exalt 
the merest trivialities of social life. In Midas, 
for example, Sophronia is an abstraction typi- 
fying wisdom while the three councillors of 
Midas, with their single passions, are the 
tempters of the hero. Lyly is, in fact, a fore- 



runner of Jonson in the comedy of humours, 
for his analysis of character almost always has 
as its purpose the exposure of folly. This is 
seen in the court women of his plays, who are 
usually treated satirically in name and in char- 
acter. It is true that Lyly's didacticism is not 
always very convincing; his writings lack the 
ring of sincerity that characterizes the utter- 
ances of men like More and Ascham. But this 
air of self-conscious posing seems to me evident 
alike in Lyly's plays and in the Anatomy. 

Again, in dealing with the problem of the 
allegory in Endimion M. Feuillerat has not 
taken adequately into account, I think, the force 
of the influence exerted upon Lyly by the ten- 
dency to moral symbolism in the Elizabethan 
age. He is inclined to interest himself almost 
exclusively in the personal and historical alle- 
gory of the play. His interpretation I need 
not discuss in detail. He has shown excellently 
the weakness of the theory which identifies 
Endimion with Leicester; but his own inter- 
pretation of Endimion as James, the future 
king of England and the son of Mary, or 
Tellus, though supported with exceeding in- 
genuity, seems to me weaker still. To my 
mind, the true interpretation of the personal 
allegory has not yet been found, except of 
course in the case of Cynthia, though a number 
of passages which seem to refer to actual persons 
make it probable that personal allegory does 
exist. Perhaps, to the far from unusual flat- 
tery of the Queen as Cynthia there are added 
local hits that were readily intelligible to Lyly's 
audience, and possibly some local happening 
gave Lyly the impetus for the play; but I am 
not at all inclined to believe that the primary 
purpose of the general plot of Endimion is to 
set forth in elaborate allegory political and 
social affairs at the English court. There is 
at any rate a moral allegory underlying the 
play which is of greater significance for an 
interpretation of Lyly's relation to the Benais- 
sance. M. Feuillerat recognizes this allegory, 
of course, — indeed, some traces of it are uni- 
versally recognized, — but only Mr. P. W. Long 
seems to me to have given it adequate attention, 
and even he has perhaps interpreted it too nar- 
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rowly. The central idea of .Endtrnton, accord- 
ing to Mr. Long, is that Cynthia represents 
Heavenly Beauty, Tellus Earthly Beauty, and 
that Endimion's love for Cynthia is the reve- 
rential and spiritualized affection of the Pla- 
tonic or courtly lover {Pub. Mod. Lang. Assn., 
March, 1909). But even the portrayal of 
Cynthia is suggestive of more than the typical 
courtly love for the Queen mixed with an alle- 
gory of the moon, and there is perhaps a 
stronger influence of the more strictly moral 
medieval symbolism than of Platonism. Such 
a mixture of moral allegory with physical and 
court-of-love allegory is to be found in a num- 
ber of fifteenth and early sixteenth century 
writers. 

The plot of Endimion involves the funda- 
mental morality idea of the conflict between 
good and evil. Endimion, devoted to Virtue, 
compromises himself with Sensuality and falls 
under her power till in old age he returns to 
Virtue — such is the dim outline of the morality 
plot. 2 The world of Dame Nature with the 
conflict between Sensuality and Eeason readily 
lends itself to the treatment of this theme. 
Such portrayals of the warfare between nobler 
and baser motives in love were innumerable, 
Pallas, Diana, Eeason representing virtue as 
opposed to Venus, Cupid, the World, Sensu- 
ality, etc. Alain de Lille's Complaint of 
Nature deals with the power of reason to ele- 
vate and of lust to drag down to earth. The 
figure of slumber is here used for the effect of 
sensuality (translation in Yale Studies in Eng- 
lish, p. 42), and Nature, saya the author, 
" sweetening my lips with modest kisses, made 
me well, who was weak and sick with stupor, 
by the honey-flowing balm of her speech " (pp. 
23, 24). Falsehood, one of the abstractions 

'This theme is varied by a favorite bit of Eliza- 
bethan symbolism of sensuality and chastity. The 
story of Endimion, enchanted through a sensual 
lover with command of magic and finally rescued 
through a faithful friend who learns from a hermit 
how to release the spell, is a complement of The Old 
"Wivetf Tale and Oomua. In Shakespeare's Titania, 
essentially not of this earth, who by plant magic is 
bewitched and besotted of an earthly and beastlike 
clown, we have a similar folk fancy of Lyly's age. 



of the work, whose "countenance was clouded 
with the soot of dishonor" and was repulsive 
with age (p. 92), recalls Dipsas. In Lydgate's 
Assembly of Gods Virtue, choosing Eeason as 
her lieutenant, decrees that Sensuality shall be 
put under the restraint of Sadness — a sugges- 
tion of Tellus's imprisonment. The conflict 
is more elaborately set forth by Lydgate in 
Beson and SensuaXlyte, where Pallas and Diana 
are ranged against Venus and Cupid. Pallas 
is described in terms suitable to Lyly's Cynthia, 
as of unfailing youth and beauty, and varying 
in stature from the height of the stars to the 
lowliness of men (11. 1095 ff.). The well of 
Narcissus, described as reflecting marvelous 
sights for the beholder who "koude looke 
aryght" (1. 5760), suggests the fountain of 
Endimion, clear only to him who sheds the 
tears of a faithful lover. A dramatic treatment 
of the strife of Eeason and Sensuality for the 
possession of man is found in Medwell's moral- 
ity Nature, in which Nature, after idealizing 
Diana, who " reyneth as prynces | in euery yle 
and town," gives Man Eeason and Sensuality 
as companions, with Eeason as guide, explain- 
ing that by yielding to Sensuality he will " wax 
thrall" (1. 168). Concerning the "nonage" 
of Man Sensuality says to Eeason (11. 325 ff.) : 

I shall demean yt / as well as I can 

tyll he be passyd jd. yerys and more 

and reason then/yf ye wyll vndershore 

Hys croked old age / when lusty youth ys spent 

Than take vppon you. I hold me content. 

Innocence is then dismissed, and the World 
becomes the chief agent in turning Man away 
from Eeason. I do not claim that Lyly knew 
all of these works I have mentioned or that 
he made definite use of any one of them; they 
seem worth mentioning only because the hints 
they furnish of conventionality in the sym- 
bolism of Endimion— and these hints could be 
almost indefinitely increased by a study of the 
literature of the period — suggest that medieval 
allegory is of value in determining the purport 
of Lyly's play. 

Whether Endimion represents the elevation 
of the lover from a passion for Earthly Beauty 
to a worship of Heavenly Beauty, as Mr. Long 
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claims, or the power of Sensuality until age 
brings the supremacy of Eeason in Man with 
consecration to the ideal of purity and intel- 
lectual love, is largely a matter of point of 
view, for the ideals of Platonic love were based 
on the old conception of reason and sensuality. 
"As the soule and the bodye in us are two 
thinges," says Castiglione, "so is the soule di- 
vided into two partes : whereof the one hath in 
it reason, & the other appetite " (The Courtier, 
Hoby's translation, Essex House Press, p. 327). 
Furthermore, he speaks of "sense" as the 
source of appetite and of reason as the means 
by which man, attaining to "understanding," 
a gift which he shares with the angels, desires 
spiritual love. 3 But while Mr. Long's general 
conception of the allegory in Endimion is ex- 
cellent, his effort to explain the separate char- 
acters and incidents as part of an allegory based 
on the idea of Platonic love leads him to too 
narrow and specific an interpretation, I think. 
Thus, for the spiritual ideal Heavenly Beauty 
may be the term best suited to Lyly's age, but 
Cynthia is also subtly suggestive of Virtue, 
Eeason, or even Nature, and represents the part 
often taken by Diana or Pallas in court-of-love 
allegories. Tellus is the World, symbolic of 
sensuality or at least of the unspiritual life. 
Her agent in overthrowing Man is Dipsas, a 
type of dishonor suggestive of the spirit of 
sensual pleasure. Endimion, having fallen a 
victim to the " allurements of pleasure " which 
Tellus casts before his eyes, is succored in his 
sleep of sensuality by Eumenides, a type of 
honor or nobility, who restores him in old age 
to the love of Cynthia, virtue. It is hardly 
necessary to push the interpretation further. 
The allegory of Endimion seems, indeed, a play- 
thing of Lyly's, full of inherited ideas and 
tantalizing suggestiveness rather than of direct 
moral teaching. The complexity of the play 
indicates Lyly's true position as a link between 
the allegory of the morality, the symbolism of 
court-of-love poetry, and the rigid types in 

* Castiglione's defence of kissing is interesting in 
connection with Endimion: "The separatinge of the 
soule from the matters of the sense and the through 
coopling her with matters of understanding may he 
beetokened by a kisse" (p. 367). 



Jonson's comedy of humours. Moreover, into 
a drama of court life like Endimion many ele- 
ments enter to confuse and obscure an allegory. 
We have, for example, the balancing of charac- 
ters that belongs to life — court lover and mis- 
tress, court lady and confidant, the pair of 
friends, etc. 

I must dissent, also, from the extreme 
position which M. Peuillerat takes with regard 
to Lyly's originality in fiction and in drama. 
As a writer of fiction, he asserts, Lyly was 
original, while as a playwright he was merely 
following men who had developed his type of 
drama and had perhaps excelled him in plays 
now lost to us. In fiction, however, Lyly's dia- 
logue or monologue, his type of characters, his 
moral teaching, — indeed, the great part of his 
art, allowing for his conscious attempts at 
freshness and for his power of combination and 
adaptation, — are to be found in Painter's and 
Eenton's translations and in Gascoigne's and 
Biche's adaptations of the Italian novel. M. 
Peuillerat himself analyzes the relation of Lyly's 
novel to the work of Pettie. Undoubtedly Lyly 
made advances toward fresh fiction, but I be- 
lieve that he made advances in the drama too. 
It is probable that the work remaining to us 
from the period is on the whole the best pro- 
duced and has lived because it was the best. 
Pastoral and sylvan scenes, mythological figures 
with courtly and moral symbolism drawn from 
masque and court-of-love poetry, romantic 
treatment of classic figures, witty women, gal- 
lant men, rascally pages, had all been present 
before Lyly, but the same skill in portrayal does 
not show in other men if we may judge by the 
surviving plays. To take one illustration of 
the court entertainment preceding Lyly, "The 
Queenes Majesties Entertainment at Wood- 
stocke," recently published by Prof. Cunliffe 
(Pub. Mod. Lang. Assn., March, 1911), con- 
tains a "comedy" that may supposedly be re- 
garded as typical of the court plays in 1576, 
just before Lyly and Peele began their work. 
Allowing for some omissions, the play is about 
as long as Lyly's comedies; and it was reported 
"as well thought of, as anye thing euer done 
before her Maiestie, not onely of her, but of 
the rest" (p. 103). The "comedy" is «vi- 
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dently an allegory of the Queen's rejection of 
love at the call of duty to the state. Further, 
in the story introducing the play there are a 
number of details that mark the entertainment 
as belonging to the same age and much the 
same fashion as Endimion. And yet the 
" Entertainment at Woodstocke " is to be asso- 
ciated with such a play as Common Conditions 
rather than with Endimion. Certainly all my 
literary instincts fail me if the "Entertain- 
ment," while suggesting the conventionality of 
Lyly's type of play, does not uphold his literary 
supremacy. 

Though I have given much space to amend- 
ing some of M. Feuillerafs broadest conclusions, 
even these conclusions, except in his treatment 
of Endimion, are not altogether unfounded, 
but are rather the result of improper relative 
emphasis. Certainly it is better to see in The 
Anatomy of Wit a serious moral treatise than 
to disregard entirely the moral and satirical 
coloring of Lyly's work; and it is far better to 
neglect the Italian influence that prepared for 
Lyly than to forget the continual presence of 
a powerful English prejudice in his work. 
Though I believe that in view of his age Lyly 
deserves a higher rank than M. Feuillerat is 
inclined to allow him, no student of Lyly can 
afford to neglect an estimate based upon so 
thorough a study of details, so careful an 
analysis, and so masterly a knowledge of the 
man and his work. 

C. E. Baskebvtll. 

The University of Chicago. 



Gilbert Chinabd, L'Exotisme americain dans 
la Litterature francaise au XVIe Siecle, 
d'aprds Rabelais, Ronsard, Montaigne, etc. 
Paris : Hachette, 1911. xvii + 247 pp. 

So many have already called attention to the 
great influence exerted by the Discovery of 
America on the development of religious and 
political ideas in the 16th century that it would 
be trite to repeat it here. Yet no attempt has 
been made to trace the growth and development 
of the literature americaniste in this important 



period. Only special studies have appeared 
until the present, such as that of Carlo Steiner 
entitled Cristoforo Colombo nella Poesia epica 
italiana (Voghera, 1891, 135 pp.) and Dr. J. 
A. Bay's dissertation on Drake dans la Poisie 
espagnole (Paris, 1906, 265 pp.), 1 but these do 
not serve to give a general conception of the 
extent of the influence of America on literature, 
For that reason, if for no other, we must wel- 
come the volume of M. Chinard, which, not- 
withstanding certain shortcomings, represents 
an effort to supply this want. 

M. Chinard writes in a very graceful style, 
and, although he indulges perhaps too fre- 
quently in digressions and repetitions, he has 
given us a work at the same time scholarly 
and readable — a gift that is peculiarly French. 
We feel, however, that the title of his work was 
unhappily selected and is apt to deceive the 
reader, for of the 247 pages contained in the 
volume, 30 are devoted to Eabelais, about 8 
to Bonsard, and 25 to Montaigne. The re- 
mainder treat principally of different recits de 
voyages, the establishment of settlements by 
French explorers, their impressions of the 
morals and customs of the natives, etc., with 
the return-to-nature theory somewhat too 
strongly emphasized in the background. Here 
we think that the author has missed an excel- 
lent opportunity, that of showing how far these 
conceptions penetrated into the literature of 
this period. Unfortunately, with the exception 
of the chapters mentioned above, M. Chinard 
fails to touch upon this subject, and in that 
respect his interesting volume is a disappoint- 
ment. But in justice to him, we must state 
that he makes no claims to being complete and 
has followed rather closely the sources given in 
Harrisse's Bibliotheca Americana vettistissima 
and a few other well-known works. Although 
it would have required very extensive readings 
and researches, we cannot help but regret that 
M. Chinard has not given us a more complete 
account of the influence of the explorations in 
America on contemporary literature. 

* Neither of these works is mentioned by M. Chi- 
nard, although Dr. Siguier's work is very complete 
and Dr. Bay's thesis supplies some interesting details. 



